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University as President and as Professor of Physics. The basis 
of his wide-spread personal influence was the genuine respect in- 
spired by his gentle and upright character and by his profound 
devotion to learning. His daily contact with the Regents of the 
University, with his colleagues in the Faculties and with the stu- 
dents in the Colleges, continued, as it was, over a long period of 
years, has impressed very many different individuals under a great 
variety of circumstances and has set its seal upon them all; and 
through them upon the community at large. 

Perhaps the highest service which a great teacher renders to 
his students is a moral one, and consists in the unconscious daily 
exhibition of a character and conduct which they must unreserv- 
edly respect and honor. If this is a high service, any where and 
at any time, it was particularly and specially serviceable during 
the early days of the University of California, when the educational 
ideals of a new community were forming. 

To this task, which was often most thankless and ungracious, 
Dr. Le Conte brought a patient courtesy, a high standard of 
thought, a scholarly devotion, which, in the end, completely van- 
quished active opposition and crude indifference. His last years 
must have given him, unmingled satisfaction, for his name was 
honored and respected by an entire community which had come 
to consider him as, in a remarkable degree, the bright example of 
a true scholar and citizen. 

It may truly be said that there is no learned Institution or 
Society in California whose work has not been prepared and 
made easier by his labors and by his influence; and in every 
sense and in all relations, he has deserved well of the Republic. 
So long as learning lasts among us his name will be honorably 
remembered in Science, and as one of the founders of genuine 
education in our midst. Edward S. Holden. 

Obituary Notice of Professor Schoenfeld, by Pro- 
fessor A. Krueger; (Translated from the 
German by Otto v. Geldern.) 

Professor Dr. Edward Sghoenfeld, Director of the Bonn 
University, died on the first day of May, 1891, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. He was born on the 22d of December, 1828, at 
Hildburghausen, where he attended the Gymnasium until he took 
up the study of engineering at the Cassel Polytechnicum. A year 
later he visited the Polytechnic School of Hanover for the same 
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purpose, and attended the lectures of Karmarsch, Ruhlman 
and Schwarz. Here he concluded to follow his inclination for 
the natural sciences, and in the autumn of 1849 entered the 
University of Marburg, where, after a thorough course in chem- 
istry, he was led by Gerling into astronomical science. In the 
spring of 1852 he came to Bonn to continue special studies in 
astronomy. Argelander recognized at once the extraordinary 
talents and the glowing enthusiasm of the coming astronomer; 
and when, in the spring of 1853, the position of assistant, there 
being only one at that time, became vacant by the removal of 
Schmidt to Olmiitz, he tendered him this place without hesita- 
tion, even before his promotion, which did not take place until 
the summer of 1854. 

Argelander had already considered plans for the Durch- 
muslerung of the northern heavens; the advent of Schoenfeld, 
who took up the work with great zeal, soon matured these 
projects. During a long absence of Argelander, who had 
journeyed to Pulkowa, the first zone observations were taken up 
with the small comet seeker and laid before the Director upon 
his return, as a sample of his work. The author of these lines 
had the good fortune to take part in this .great undertaking, at 
first as a volunteer only, but later on as a permanent assistant. 
Happy days of trying but successful activity were begun with this 
work, which, under a mutual rivalry between the Director and 
his assistants, steadily progressed; with it Schoenfeld was con- 
stantly connected until its completion, although called away in 
1859 as Director to the Observatory at Mannheim, to which place 
his wife, who faithfully stood by his side and shared his joys and 
sorrows to the end, soon followed him. 

At Mannheim he sought and successfully carried out new 
work commensurate with the modest means at his disposal. A 
study of the variable stars, begun at Bonn, was consistently con- 
tinued, and the results were laid down in the two Mannheim cata- 
logues. Aside from that, Schoenfeld observed those nebulae 
visible to the Mannheim refractor, and published a catalogue that 
may well serve as a model to-day. At about this time occurred 
the founding of the Astronomische Gesellschaft, in the promotion 
of the welfare of which he has earned such justly deserved praise, 
more particularly as its Secretary since 1875. 

When, in the year 1875, the Bonn Observatory was left without 
a head by the death of the never-to-be-forgotten Argelander, 
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it was not a doubtful question who among the astronomers would 
be the most worthy to fill the great vacancy. Schoenfeld 
stepped into this new office; he knew how to preserve the tradi- 
tions of the Observatory, and with an affecting devotion to his 
predecessor and former teacher, continued the task in its original 
conception. He at once began the great work of the southern 
Durchmustemng , for which he made all the observations himself, 
as well as the greater part of the reductions. The over-exertion 
of these ten years probably laid the foundation of his subsequent 
illness. 

It would not be fair were no mention to be made of the invalu- 
able services rendered by the deceased at the University. When 
only an instructor, before his removal to Mannheim, he delivered 
lectures noted for their clearness, combined with the most thorough 
scholarship; later on, as Professor of Astronomy, he devoted the 
greatest care to the department of his choice. His numerous 
scholars aie full of praise for the completeness with which astro- 
nomical laws were presented to them. 

The universal knowledge of the departed was absolutely 
astounding; he knew how to impart information on any question, 
and was ever ready to converse upon subjects that were really for- 
eign to his science, in order to instruct himself. Aided by a pro- 
digious memory, he had become one of the best-read, and had . 
gathered a fund of knowledge that was admired by all who came 
in contact with him. 

What he, whose loss we lament, has been to his friends, can 
be best judged by the author of these lines, who was closely con- 
nected with him through a period of over thirty-eight years. He 
was pleasant and communicative to all, and never presumed upon 
his superiority; if, at times, he carried his unassuming way to 
excess, it gives us the assurance that there could not have been 
either jealousy or enmity in any one against him. 

A. Krueger. 

Observatory of Kiel, 1891, May 2d. 

Grant to the Lick Observatory from the Elizabeth 
Thompson Science Fund. 

The Trustees of the Elizabeth Thompson Science Fund 01 
the A. A. A. S. have made a grant to the Lick Observatory for 
the purpose of providing apparatus to be used in making enlarged 
photographs with the great equatorial. E. S. H. 



